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WHENCE ARISES AVERSION TO LEARNING? 


It is well known, that many children and youth apply to their 
studies with reluctance, or with a great degree of indifference ; 
and it is obvious, that if all could be made to Jove their studies, 
the grand point would be gained, and the grand obstacle to im- 
provement surmounted. The inquiry, then, ‘* Whence arises 
aversion to learning ?” is one of fundamental importance. That 
this aversion is implanted by nature in the mind of any one, we 
cannot admit. We believe that ‘“ Knowledge is congenial to the 
human mind ;” and that an aversion to learning is never natural, 
but always acquired. Fully to illustrate the various ways in 
which this aversion is acquired, would open too wide a field to 
be adequately surveyed within the limits of a single essay. We 
shall therefore at present merely touch on some of the principal 
points. 

1. The aversion of some children to learning is derived, by 
sympathy, from their parents, and others with whom they daily 
associate. The child imbibes, very early, the feelings and sen- 
timents of the parent. Whatever feelings are manifested by a 
parent or a domestic, the child catches them by instant sympathy. 
In this way, many things become objects of desire to a child, 
which would have been to him objects of aversion, if they had 
been so to the rest of the family ; and many become objects of 
aversion, which would otherwise have been objects of desire. 
Hence, there is little hope, that a child will be fond of learning, 
who belongs to a family, which, frem whatever cause, has a dis- 
relish for literary and scientific pursuits. It is extremely diffi- 
cult for the most skilful instructer, in such a case, to counteract, 
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entirely, the unhappy influence, to which the child is daily expo- 
posed in the domestic abode. 

2. Some children become averse to learning, in consequence 
of being required to get longer lessons than they are well ale to 
get. The body, especially of a child, becomes weary and uneasy, 
by being long confined to the same posture ; neither will the mind 
of a child patiently bear a long continued application to the same 
subject. It is evident, that an aversion to learning must be the 
consequence of assigning tasks so hard as to require a painful 
effort to perform them. 

3. Some children become averse to learning, in consequence 
of the unfavourable light in which the subject is represented to 
them by their parents and others. All those by whom the young 
child is surrounded, expect that he will find learning an irksome 
task ; and this expectation ‘becomes well known to the child. 
Though they may have long since overcome the aversion which 
they felt to learning in their early years ; yet they remember their 
former feelings, and take it for granted that the path must be e- 
qually thorny and toilsome to all children. Hence, whenever 
they mention the subject, they speak in such a way, as infallibly 
gives the child a prepossession against the very name of a book. 
And when he actually begins to learn—or rather to repeat, like 
a parrot, the sounds that fall from the lips of his instructer—the 
most effectual means are employed to strengthen the unhappy im- 
pression that has been made. 

One of these means is, to drive him to school, to compel him 
to study, and to punish him for not learning. The natural con- 
sequence of this mode of procedure is, to raise the incipient aver- 
sion of the child to the highest pitch ; for even if he now loved 
learning, such a course might be expected to change his love in- 
to hatred. One kind of punishment, frequently inflicted on chil- 
dren for negligence or for other crimes, consists in giving them 
an additional lesson, to be learned, perhaps, after the other 
scholars are dismissed. How extremely unwise this is, it is dif- 
ficult to make those see, who know nothing of the philosophy of 
the mind ;—and yet, it seems as if they might see, that to do 
such a thing is as much as to tell the child that a lesson is an evil 
thing, and that it is of the same nature as a whipping, and equal- 
Jy to be dreaded. 

Another means employed to make children learn, is to hire 
them. We forbear to make anv enumeration of the good things, 
which are given to children beforehand to induce them to study, 
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or which are proposed as the future reward of application. We 
are aware, that in condemning the practice of bribing children 
‘to study, or rewarding them for studying, we are treading on 
ground where we shall be likely to encounter opposition. We 
readily admit, that this alluring process is much less objectiona- 
ble, than the compulsory one on which we have just animadvert- 
ed. We are sensible, too, that the hurtful tendency of this meth- 
od is not so obvious as that of the other. But we do, neverthe- 
less, believe, that the tendency is hurtful ;—that the effect is, to 
make on the mind of the child an impression, that study is, in @t- 
self, an evil. Yes, paying a child for learning evidently implies, 
that a lesson is an unpleasant task, which the child would nut per- 
form of his own accord. Parents never reward their children 
for eating such food as is pleasant to their palate; but they do 
sometimes hire them to swallow a potion of bitter medicine. And 
the child cannot but see what is so clearly implied. He cannot 
but perceive, that the parent, though he considers learning a ne- 
cessary thing, and looks forward to beneficial consequences to re- 
sult from the possession of it, yet considers the acquisition of it a 
disagreeable employment. 

In objecting to the practice of rewarding children for learn- 
ing, we would by no means debar the parent or teacher from 
manifesting to his pupils the pleasure which their proficiency gives 
him. It is important that the child should see and feel that his 
teacher and others are pleased with his efforts and his success. 
The only caution necessary in this case is, that the learner should 
be guarded against feelings of vanity and pride. 

4. Many children become averse to learning in consequence 
of not understanding the lessons that are assigned them. Prob- 
ably few, even among instructers, are aware how small a part of 
their lessons children in general understand. It is natural to 
imagine, that what is familiar to ourselves, is so to every body. 
Hence the parent or instracter, when he hears children utter 
words whose meaning is familiar to himself, readily concludes 
that they suggest the same ideas to, the mind of the child that 
they do to his own. This mistake commences as soon as the 
child begins to talk ; and it continues in a greater or less de- 
gree, through the whole course of his education. ‘The fond pa- 
rent would be reluctant to believe, that the little prattler is fre- 
quently ignorant of the import of the expressions which he so 
fluently utters; and the instructer ‘seldom thinks of inquiring, 
and is perhaps too indolent to inquire, whether the lessons which 
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are recited convey their appropriate ideas to the mind of the 
learner. When, therefore, we say, that children usually under- 
stand but a small part of their lessons, we apprehend that few of 
our readers will be prepared to give full credit to the assertion. 
To produce that conviction which we wish every parent and in- 
structer to feel, it is necessary to furnish some proofs and illus- 
trations, and to exhibit the subject a little in detail. We remark, 
then, that a great part of the words which a child finds in his les- 
sons, are such as he is not accustomed to use, or to hear used, 
in daily familiar conversation. These are just as unintelligible to 
him, as ifthey were Latin or Greek. If the child uses, through 
the influence of his imitative propensity, many words and phras- 
es which he does not understand, it is obvious that a very large 
part of what he is set to read or to commit to memory, must be 
perfectly unintelligible to him. Again, the style of what chil- 
dren read is above their capacity. The structure of sentences, 
the train of thought, the allusions, and the metaphorical lan- 
guage, are all beyond their reach. This is the case in books 
written on purpose for children. In all the books we have seen, 
with one or two recent exceptions, the first lessons prepared for 
the learner consist chiefly of columns for spelling, in which the 
child may perhaps know the meaning of one word in ten. Take 
any Spelling-book that comes to hand, and among the almost 
endless columns of monosyllables, and dissyllables, and trisylla- 
bles, and polysyllables, take any column that occurs, and ascer- 
tain by repeated questions, how many of the words in that col- 
umn the child understands :—but it is said that these words 
were not designed to be understood, but only to be pronounced 
and spelled. Very well; it is not our object, now, to consider 
the best manner of teaching children to pronounce and spell. ‘The 
fact which we would assert, is admitted ; namely,that children are 
kept at work, day after day, upon columns of words, nearly all 
of which are as unintelligible to them, as if they were ina for- 
eign tongue. What would be thought of an instructer who 
should teach the French or German language in a similar man- 
ner ? 

In several of the later Spelling-books, the reading lessons 
commence earlier, and occupy a larger proportion of the 
book. This is an important improvement; but still, these read- 
ing lessons are very imperfectly understood. I[nstructers sel- 
dom explain them, or make any remarks, or qnestion the child 
as to the meaning of the words, and phrases, and sentences, 
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which he reads. And even if the instructer should do his best, 
there is much that the young child is not prepared to understand. 
We will give a few examples of sentences, such as are found in 
common Spelling-books, and designed to be read by very young 
children. ‘*Go not in the way of bad men.” This sentence 
the child cannot understand without explanation, on account of 
the metaphorical use of the word “way.” And when he is told, 
that to ‘ go in the way of bad men’ means to ‘ imitate their ex- 
ample,’ or ‘ do as they do,’ he still wonders why, if this is the 
meaning, the words “ go” and ‘“‘ way” should be used. The 
truth is, a child, four years of age, is not prepared to see the pro- 
priety of figures of rhetoric; and yet such figures abound in 
books designed for the use of children.— No man may put off 
the law of God.” Here the term “ law” is too general for the 
comprehension of a child. It takes a long time for children to 
learn the meaning of abstract and general terms.—‘* Mark the 
path of the just man: the end of such is joy.” Here the words 
“just” and “ joy” need explanation ; aud ‘ mark,” “ path,” and 
‘end, are all metaphorical.—* He doth live ill, that doth n+ 
mend.” Here, the phrase “ live ill,” and the words “doth” and 
“mend” all need explanation. The solemn style—we mean, 
the use of the pronoun “thou” and the verbs “ art,” * doth,” 
&c.—is a stumbling-block to children, which should never be 
placed before them in the first stages, and which, even when 
more acvanced, they cannot get over without considerable pains 
on the part of the instructer. 

We might proceed to quote sentences of greater length, more 
complex in construction, and more elevated in style ; and to show 
the impossibility or difficulty of rendering them intelligible to 
those for whose use they are designed ;—but the examples we 
have given must suffice. 

The lessons which children are required to commit to 
memory, are still more unintelligible to them, than those which 
they are set to read. The “principles of pronunciation,” and 
the account of the stops and marks used in punctuation, are 
about as well understood by the little tyros who are required to 
learn them, as would be lessons of equal length in chemistry and 
algebra. 

And when the child has laid aside, or rather worn out his 
Spelling-book, without having really learned one tenth part of 
its contents, the lessons in reading become still more unintelligi- 
ble ; and those in grammar, &c. are no better. The object is 
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not to read understandingly, but fluently ; and in the other les- 
sons, the child thinks only of getting a certain number of words 
to say over to his instructer just as they are in the book. The 
following story which went the rounds of the newspapers a year 
or two since, and was published in must of them without com- 
ment, that is, with apparent approbation, affords a good illustra- 
tion of the common methed of teaching : 

Rapid Reading and Articulation. —On Sabbath day, May 15, 1825, 
Miss P. E. of G. daughter of D. E. Esq. read vocally and distinctly, 
between 7 o’clock in the morning, and 5 minutes before 9 in the 
evening, the whole of the New Testament from beginning to end. 

To boast of such feats as this, or to publish tiem with appro- 
bation, is to teach the young, that in reading, the grand object is, 
to read rapidly ; and that in all their lessons, the grand object is, 
to get agreat many pages. The following may serve as speci- 
mens of the ignorance of the older scholars in common acade- 
mies and schools. A young man 16 or 18 years of age, who 
soon afterwards became a school-master, was asked the mean- 
ing of the phrase “ civil war.” He replied, that he supposed it 
meant a ‘ war carried on civilly.’ Another of the same age, be- 
ing engaged nominally, in the study of rhetoric, was asked what 
it was to be fond of novelty. ‘I suppose,” said he, “ it means to 
be fond of reading novels.” A young lady, who had made sim- 
ilar proficiency in years, though not, perhaps, in understanding, 
was reciting a lesson in geography ; and, instead of saying that 
the Chinese swathed their feet in infancy, she said that they wafted 
them. Not paying any attention to the sense, and probably not 
knowing the meaning of either swathe or waft, she had, in get- 
ting the lesson, made a small mistake in the orthography of 
aword. Hundreds of similar instances might be mentioned, if 
we had taken the trouble to note them down as they occurred. 

We trust enough has been said to establish the fact, that chil- 
dren usually understand but a small part of their lessons; and 
that those who are farther advanced in years, have usually a very 
imperfect knowledge of what they learn.. Need we wonder, 
then, at the aversion or indifference to their studies which many 
feel? Think how irksome it would be to an illiterate adult, to 
commit to memory and learn to spell, day after day, columns and 
sentences of Latin or Greek. Similar to this is the task, in which 
young children are employed. And when we consider, that this 
cause of aversion is frequently combined with the three others 
before enumerated, we may well wonder how any children, in 
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such circumstances, can become fond of their books. None, in- 
deed, ever could become so, had not our Creator implanted a 
very strong curiosity in the minds of children. They, for a time, 
take pleasure in learning marks and sounds, without knowing 
what these marks and sounds represent, or to what use they are 
capable of being applied. And afterwards when they have pro- 
ceeded far enough to begin to see some gleams of light shining 
upon their path, their innate love of knowledge affords them so 
much pleasure, as to make them forget the dark.and gloomy 
way through which they have passed. ‘Thus, some children love 
their studies, because they understand a Jittle, though it be but 
a small part of what the lessons really contain. And the reason 
that youth commonly become more interested in their studies, 
the farther they advance in them, is not that their curiosity or 
their love of knowledge increases, but because they are able to 
understand a greater proportion of what they learn. 

5. Some children become averse to learning in consequence of 
the interrupted and irregular attention which they pay to their 
studies. When there are long intervals between the lessons, the 
child forgets what he learnedelast, his mind becomes occupied 
with other things, and he loses whatever interest he may have 
felt inthe subject. This evil is greatly increased at school, where 
the children recite in classes. Scholars who are inconstant and 
irregular in their attendance, or who go to school so late that 
they have not sufficient time to get their lessons, not only have 
their ininds diverted to other objects, but find great difficulty in 
understanding the lessons for want of that knowledge which the 
class have aquired in their absence. In such cases, if the instruc- 
tor teaches systematically and thoroughly, he is obliged to bestow 
some extra lahour on the delinquent scholar, to the injury of the. 
rest of the school ; and probably, after all, the scholar, if he has 
been absent some whole days, will be unable to go on with the 
class, without ratarding their progress, and feeling himself to be 
plodding in the dark. A letter from a friend engaged in teaching 
school, contains the following paragraph : 


‘“‘ One of the greatest difficulties that I[ find in teaching, is occa- 
sioned by the indifference and neglect of parents. There are many, 
who do not send their children regularly to school. A considerable 
proportion of my scholars have attended but little more than half the 
time. I have not been able to gain the attention of many of these; 
and of course they have made but little improvement. It is contra- 
«y to my ideas of teaching, to use compulsion; and if you can in- 
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form me how I may make scholars learn, who don’t love their book, 
and but seldom go to school, I should be highly gratified.” 

We reply, there is no way to make such scholars learn. And 
parents who keep their children at home in this manner, or de- 
tain them habitually in the morning half an hour or more, after 
the exercises of the schoo] commence, ought not to expect them 
tolearn. A habit of tardy or inconstant attendance, appears to 
us an evil of so serious magnitude, as to demand the interference 
of school committees. We apprehend. that in many instances of 
this kind, all the benefit which the individuals can derive from 
the little they may learn, is insufficient to compensate for the in- 
jury they do to the school at large by the example they set, the 
disorder they occasion, and the degree in which they retard the 
class to which they belong. 


DISCIPLINE OF SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 


The following paragraphs are extracted from a late number of 
the Journal of Education. . 

‘* What then is this talent for government? ‘To understand 
it aright, let us visit one or two school rooms, and look around 
us. In one, we find order, silence, diligence, and respect to the 
teacher, and interest in the things taught In another all the 
reverse—noise, disorder, idleness, and disrespect. Why? This 
second teacher seems to take quite as much pains—he is all the 
timé anxious and fidgeting, and is as loud in stilling the noise as 
his pupils are in making it. The other, meantime, seems hardly 
to be noticing what is going on—is quiet and tranquil as if sitting 
in his own parlor. Here, in great part, lies the secret—bustle in 
the teacher begets bustle in the pupil. A calm manner in the 
master, diffuses a calm over the whole school.* Children are 
insensibly and mechanically acted upon by the demeanor of those 
who are over them. We do not mean that this is all: the one, 
with all his calmness unites firmness, resolution, decision, uni- 
formity. The other is not only boisterous, but his feelings are 
unequal, and he follows their impulses, and holds an unequal, in- 
firm, indecisive rein ; sometimes severe, sometimes indulgent ; 





* While we admit the truth and importance of these remarks, we must also take into con- 
sideration the length of time during which a teacher has had the charge of the same school 
or the same scholars, and the habits which these scholars have been forming, perhaps for 
twelve or fifteen years, under former teachers and under the care of their parents. If a 
teacher expects that calmness, decision, and uniformity will produce an instantaneous change 
in the feelings and habits of id/e and disorderly boys, he will probably be disappointed.—Ep. 
TEACHER’s GuIDE. 
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sometimes remembering and sometimes forgetting his promises 
and threatenings. Here, then, is the case to which we have al- 
ready alluded ; in a school where a settled undeviating order of 
things goes resolutely and silently on, it is submitted to without 
question or reluctance, asif it were an established ordinance of 
nature ; but in that where caprice and passion sway, the little 
subjects of the fickle rule, know not what to depend upon, know 
not even what is the law, therefore do—as the master does—fol- 
low their own humors. 

It is the same in families. And when a parent tells us, that 
he wants the faculty of government, we should say to him in re- 
ply : In, this you condemn yourself rather than excuse. What 
you want is, not some mysterious talent from nature, but calm- 
ness, decision, uniformity. You are unequal in your temper, 
capricious in your management, irresolute and changeabie in 
your mode of treatment, you follow your feelings instead of a fix- - 
ed course. If you will always treat your children alike, never 
depart from the general law, let passion never guide your pro- 
ceedings, and never forget either a promise or a threat,—you 
will find that your authority is established. It requires few 
words ; little talking is better than a great deal. It requires no 
bustie ; the more gentle and deliberate you are, the better. Your 
deportment toward them is the main thing—never too familiar, 
which it cannot be so long as you are always alike and suffer 
them not to overlook the due respect—and never too reserved, 
which it may easily be, if you do not rid yourself of the antiqua- 
ted notions of parental dignity and distance. In a word, govern 
yourself by the maxim of a very successful preceptor, of whom 
we once inquired the secret of the power by which he so easily 
held sway over his pupils, without scarcely seeming to exert it ; 
and who replied that his main rule of government had always 
been, Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re—mildness and _ firmness. 
In this consists the talent for government. This is what every 
one may acquire—some to a higher perfection than others—but 
that parent is inexcusably blameable, who suffers his family to 
run to riot and ruin, through an indolent persuasion that we tal- 
ent is not in him. 

These remarks on the nature of what is called a talent for 
government, have anticipated many things which we might 
have said on the injudicious mode of exercising authority, by 
means of which many parents lose it. First of all, indeed, they 
failed of securing it in that beginning of life when it might so easi- 
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ly have been done. They sufered the child, for two or three 
years, to be uncontrolled, to regard no one’s will but its own, to 
triumph in every contest for the mastery, to leara that its own 
perseverance would gain anything, and that parental opposition 
would always give way before it—- and then they had to go through 
the harsh, ungrateful labor of undoing the whole, and changing 
from the bottom the temper and habits of the spoiled infant. 
What a task have they imposed on themselves! and how, with a 
parent’s feelings and their former habits of indulgence, can they 
set themselves about it? By very energetic, determined, and, as 
we may say, violent remedies, they may cure the evil, and break 
up the disorder. But from such a course they shrink. They easily 
relent. They take one step, and repent themselves, and go back. 
They are irresolute, wavering, inconsistent ; now angry at the evil 
they would cure, and now weakly indulging it. No wonder that 
thev acquire no authority. No wonder that the child learns 
neither obedience nor respect ; for it perceives, it can perceive 
nothing but this—that it must obey sometimes, but it cannot learn 
at what times, and it does not see that these times should not be 
determined by its own humor as well as its mother’s. Ina word, 
it soon finds that disobedience is not invariably a crime, and that 
obedience does not always secure good treatment. There being 
therefore no fixed rule, it disobeys at pleasure, sensible of the 
parent’s caprice ; [and it] ceases soon either to love or respect, 
to fear or obey. And then, when the filial affection is thus sap- 
ped at the foundation, when the heart ceases to beat most fondly, 
when the mother’s image is presented, and a father’s name calls 
up no idea of reverence and awe, then the prime natural restraints 
of character are gone—the guardians that were set to watch the 
youthful spirit, and with a mysterious charm keep it pure amid 
the surrounding contaminations of pleasure and folly which lay 
snares for it on its entrance to the world, have been made to de- 
sert their charge—and it 4s no occasion for surprise that he rushes 
eagerly into the haunts of licentious pleasure and loses himself in 
the ways of sin past recall—for what can recall him whom the 
voice of parental authority has ceased to reach, and whose filial 
love is never awakened and touched by the memory of a moth- 
er’s early love? Or if God, by his providence or word should 
arrest him, yet what more sad and dreadful than to find his first 
repenting and sober thoughts filled. with anguish and reproach 
towards those whose early fidelity might have saved him from 
shame and remorse, but whose weak and selfish indulgence broke 
the talisman that would have kept him safe. 
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EARLY PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
[Extracted from the Parent’s Friend.] 


The first thing to be taken care of is, that children be not too 
warmly clad or covered, winter or summer. The face, when we are 
born, is no less tender than any other part of the body: it is use’ 
alone hardens it, and makes it more able to endure cold. * * * 
Another great advantage to every one’s health, but especially chil- 
dren’s, is, to be much in the open air, and as little as may be by the 
fire, even in winter. If I should advise him to play in the wind and 
the sun without a hat, I doubt whether it could be borne ; but if my 
young master is to be kept always in the shade, and never exposed 
to the sun and the wind, for fear of his complexion, it may be a good 
way to make him a beau, but not a man of business. And although 
greater regard be to be had to beauty in the daughters, yet I will take 
the liberty to say, that the more they are in the air without prejudice 
to their faces, the stronger and healthier they will be, and the nearer 
they come to the hardships of their brothers in their education, the 
greater advantage will they receive from it all the remaining part of 
their lives. The only danger of playing in the open air is, that when 
children are hot with running, they should sit or lie down on the cold 
or moist earth, or drink cold drink; but this may easily be prevent- 
ed while they are little ; and if, during childhood, they be constant- 
ly and rigorously kept from sitting on the ground, or drinking any 
cold liquor while they are hot, the custom of forbearing, grown into 
a habit, will help much to preserve them when they are no longer 
under their maid’s or tutor’s eye. 

As for their diet, it ought to be very plain and simple ; and if I 
might advise, flesh should be forborne, at least till they are two or 
three years old. But if they must needs have flesh, let it be but once 
a day, and of one sort at a meal. Plain beef, mutton, or veal, with- 
out other sauce than hunger, is best : and great care should be used, 
that they eat bread plentifully ; and whatever they eat that is solid, 
make them chew it well.* For breakfast and supper, milk, milk- 
pottage, water gruel, flummery, &c. are very fit for children ; only 
let care be taken that they be plain, and not seasoned with allspice 
and other things that may heat the blood. Be sparing, also, of salt 
in the seasoning of all their victuals, and use them not to high-season- 
ed meats. I should think brown-bread, sometimes with and sometimes 
without butter or cheese, would be often the best breakfast for chil- 
dren; and if at any time they call for victuals between meals, use 
them to nothing but dry bread. If they are hungry, bread alone 
will go down ; and if they are not hungry, it is not fit they should 








*This is a very useful caution. it being the custom, in many families, to hurry the chil- 
dren at their meals, by requiring them to finish as svon as their parents, though they are 
helped last, and have frequently much greater appetites than adults. Hence they must 
either leave off before they have had enough, or swallow their food without having suifficient- 
ly chewed it, which is extremely injurious to their health.—Ed. of Parent’s Friend. 
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eat. Fruits dried without sugar I think very wholesome ; but sweet- 
meats of all kinds are to be avoided. 

Their drink should be simple, and that too they should never be 
suffered to have between meals, but after they had eat a piece of 
bread. The great thing to be minded in education is, what habits 
you settle ; and therefore in this, as all other things, do not begin to 
make any thing customary, the practice whereof you would not have 
continue or increase. Itis convenient for health and sobriety, to 
drink no more than natural thirst requires ; and he that eats not salt 
meat, nor drinks strong drink, will seldom thirst between meals, un- 
less he has been accustomed to such unseasonable drinking. Wine 
should never be given to children. We injure them, if we give them 
any gross food, which requires wine to digest it ; nor do the blood 
and spirits need this foreign assistance while young. The blood is 
by nature sufficiently warmed, and the other spirits are best sup- 
ported by temperance and a cheerful disposition. Children, after 
the first year, may wash down their victuals with light small-beer, 
and nothing beyond that for the first seven years. 7'’ea may be con- 
sidered like some certain drugs, which in skilful hands are safe and 
useful, but in ignorant ones, poisonous. That the intemperate and 
indiscriminate use of it is hurtful, is too well known to be disputed. 
Some, it is true, are manifestly refreshed, comforted, and enlivened 
by it ; others feel not the least sensible effects from it, but drink it 
purely through custom ; but I believe the majority impair their health 
by this pernicious practice. Infants have nothing to do with this 
darling, deluding liquor ; and when at a more advanced age, parents 
should still give it their children very sparingly, if at all; and be 
careful to keep them, if possible, from ever being attached to it. 
Those children who have weak nerves, should not by any means 
drink tea at all. Tea should never be made strong, nor drank in 
large quantities, nor hot, nor without milk, nor very sweet ; nor 
should it be drank of a morning by those who cannot eat with their 
breakfast. Milk and water, with bread, or milk-porridge, or rice- 
milk, should be a child’s constant breakfast ; but this should be al- 
tered according to its habits of body. Thus when a child is hot, dry, 
and costive, parents should sometimes desist from the use of milk, 
and give it water-gruel. either with or without currants, or very small 
broth, or milk-porridge, which last is rendered opening by the oat- 
meal. So likewise, where their bowels are weak, the child should 
be kept more closely to milk, and have rice-milk, rice-gruel, or broth 
thickened with rice, or thick milk, or hasty pudding. 

Lying on soft beds is undoubtedly wrong, as they absorb tou much 
of the juices, enfeeble the frame, and have a remarkable tendency to 
give a pain or weakness in the small of the back. The mattress 
should therefore be put uppermost, with a bolster only and no pillow, 
for it is not good for children to have the head high ; let them lie on 
one side or the other and not op the back ; and let them lie pretty 
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straight in the bed, yet not fully stretched out, for that would impede 
the due action of the animal functions, and render sleep less profita- 
ble tothem. ‘The upper rooms of the house are the most healthy, 
and the curtains should never be drawn. Children should be per- 
mitted to sleep as long as they like when little ; but some time be- 
tween the ages of seven and fourteen, if they are too great lovers of 
their bed, [think it may be seasonable to begin to reduce them, by 
degrees, to about eight hours, which is generally rest enough for 
healthy grown persons. 

Never give children physic for the prevention of diseases ; nor 
even upon every little indisposition is physic to be given, or the phy- 
sician to be called to children, especially if he is a busy man, that 
will presently fill their windows with gallipots, and their stomachs 
with drugs. It is safer toleave them wholly to nature, than put 
them into the hands of one forward to tamper, or that thinks children 
are to be cured, in ordinary distempers, by any thing but diet or 
simple medicines. When such a gentle treatment will not stop the 
growing mischief, nor hinder it from turning into a formed disease, 
it will be time to seek the advice of some sober and discreet physician. 

Whatever regimen you prescribe for children, provided you only 
accustom them to common and simple food, you may let them eat, 
run, and play as much as they please, and you may be sure they will 
never eat too much or be troubled with indigestion. But if you starve 
them halfthe day, and they find means to escape your observation, 
they will make themselves amends with all their might, and eat till 
they are sick. Our appetite is only unreasonable, because we choose 
to regulate it by other laws than those of nature. Always laying 
down rules, governing, prescribing, adding, retrenching, we never do 
any thing without the scales in our hands ; and this balance is form- 
ed according to the measure of our fancies, and not according to that 
of our stomachs. If, however, it should happen that a child eat too 
much, which Ido not think possible with my method, it is easy to 
divert him from eating by some amusements suited to his inclination. 

Our taste and smell are so closely united, and their organs are 
placed so near to each other, that it is impossible to taste any thing 
without also smelling it. I would not have this natural connection 
between the two senses destroyed, in order to deceive a child. By 
disguising, for instance, a dose of medicine with somaromatic drug, 
the disagreement between the taste and the smel¥g@Ould be too great 
to deceive the child: the most active sense w sorb the other, 
and he would not take the medicine with less dtggnst. This disgust 
would be extended to all the sensations that #& him at the same 
time, and the presence of the weakest would renfind him of the other ; 
so that a very sweet perfume would be to him only a digusting smell. 
Thus by our indiscreet precautions we should increase the number 
of his unpleasant sensations, at th» expense of the pleasant ones. 

Ivory or coral hardens a child’s gui. I would rather recommend 
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jong sticks of biscuit or bread, which he might play with, and put in 
his mouth to suck, so that by degrees they would soften, and the child 
would swaliow them ; andat the same time that his teeth would come 
through, he would be almost weaned without your thinking of it. 

Girls should have plenty of amusements: they should run races, 
play out of doors and in the garden. They are otten brought up 
too tenderly at home, where they are either flattered or scolded, they 
sit all day with their mother, in a close room ; they scarcely dare to 
get up and walk about, or speak, or even blow their nose ; they have 
not a moment’s liberty ; they can neither play, jump, run, halloo, 
nor exert the good spirits and vivacity so natural at their age ; till by 
being either too much indulged, or unreasonably restrained, their 
health is destroyed and their tempers spoiled. 

Children should always be placed opposite the light, lest they learn 
to squint. They should also be accustomed from an early age to 
being in the dark, otherwise they willcry as soon as they are left 
without alight. A child should never be carried more on one arm than 
on the other. He should never be taught to present one hand in 
preference to the other, or to use it oftener.* He should not expect 
to sleep or eat, or do anything else, exactly at stated hours, or be 
afraid of being left alone by night or by day. 

An infant will stretch out its little hand indifferently, to an object 
close to him, or to one a hundred yards from him. This effort ap- 
pears to you a sign of authority ; an order he is giving to the object 
to come to him, ur to you to carry him to it ; but this is a mistake, 
for all objects appear close to him, and he imagines he can reach 
them. Take care then to walk about with him very often, from one 
place to another, that he may perceive the change of place, and ac- 
quire a knowledge of distances ; but when he is able to judge of them, 
you must then change your method, and only carry him where you 
choose, and not where he desires.t 

A child should never have a leading-string till he has learned te 





*This must refer, we presume, to very young children, say under two or two and a half 
years of age ; for it can hardly be supposed that the author did not intend the right hand 
eventually to have the preference.—£d. Teacher’s Guide. 


tTo an infant, ail objects appear, at first, equally near : or rather, he has no idea what- 
ever of distance. The same object, however, appears tohim to vary in magnitude, in pro- 
portion to its distance from his eye ; that is to say,an object appears to him twice as long 
and twice as wide, when placed within one foot of his eye, as it does when placed at the 
distance of two feet. An infant, therefore, by taking hold of or touching certain objects with 
his hand, and by making ineffectual atiempts to reach the same objects when removed to a 
— distance, learns with what upparent magnitude those particular ye oe can be reached 
'y him 5 which is equivalent to a knowledge of their distance. ‘The child’s knowledge of 
distances is thus gradually acquired ; and is rapidly improved as soon as he is able to creep 
about, and especially when he becomes able to walk. Whether a more early and more 
rapid improvement in this respect be of sufficient consequence to render it expedient to carry 
the child about for that purpose, and to bring to him frequently objects on which he had 
fixed his eye, every parent must judge for himself,—taking into consideration, that if a child 
is carried about or has an object brought to him, he is liable to cry to have the same done a 
second and a third time.—Ed. Teacher’s Guide. 
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walk ; and then it may be useful in leading him over bad pavement, 
in his way to the fields. 

Nature has certain ways of strengthening the body, and making it 
grow, which we should never oppose. You must not therefore oblige 
a child to remain quiet when he wishes tu move, or make him walk 
wlien he is inchned to sit still. When a child’s natural inclinations 
have not been perverted by us, he will never desire any thing useless- 
ly. Thus they ought to jump, to 1un, to halloo, whenever they lke 
it. All these actions are real wants, by means of which their consiti- 
tutions are to be strengthened ; but we must always be suspicious of 
those things they cannot do for themselves, and which must be done 
for them. Let us then carefully distinguish between the real wants 
of nature and the whims and caprices ot the child. 

The bodily infirmities of children, may often by proper manage- 
ment be greatly helped, if not wholly cured: crookedness, for exam- 
ple, by swinging and hanging by the arm next to the crooked side ; 
squinting, by spectacles properly contrived, and by shooting with the 
bow; a paralytic motion in. the eyes, by the cold bath and nervous 
medicines; weakness in the eyes, by washing them in cold water, 
and not sparing them too much ; bashfulness and blushing, by com- 
pany and encouragement; crookedness in the legs, by being swung 
with moderate weights fastened to the feet, and using riding as an 
exercise, more frequently than walking,—never standing for any 
time together,—also by iron strengtheners, properly applied and 
lengthened sufficiently often. Shooting with the long bowis good 
for strengthening the chest and arms; exercise, regular hours of 
diet and rest, with simple food for the appetite. Riding, especial- 
ly on a hard-trotting horse, is the first of exercises, and a cure for 
complaints which no medicine in the dispensatory will reach. Stam- 
mering is cured by people who profess the art ; and even dumbness 
so far overcome, that persons born so are brought to be capable of 
holding a sort of conversation with those who are accustomed to them. 
Shortness of the neck, and stuntedness are helped by being swung in 
aneck swing. Almost any bad habit, as shrugging the shoulders, 
nodding, and the like, may behelped by continual attention. 


WASTE OF TIME. 


Do parents—do school committees—do our legislators ever 

think of the lamentable waste of time in our common sckools? 

* It has been discovered,” says President Lindsley, in an Ad- 
dress lately published, “ It has been discovered at length, what 
indeed was always sufficiently obvious, that a boy need not be 
kept at school eight or ten years to learn to read his primer, 
write his name, cipher to the Rule of ‘Three—and to hate books 
a learning for the rest of his life.. It has been discovered that 
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boys may, in three or four years, be taught a hundred fold more, 
by skilful teachers in a skilful way, than their fathers ever dream- 
ed of learning at all. This is the grandest discovery of our age. 
It will do more to meliorate the moral, physical, and political 
condition of mankind generally, than all other means ever yet 
devised.” ; 

Yet here we are, in Vermont, rulers and people, apparently 
determined to turn our eyes from the light, and trudge along in 
the old path as long as we possibly can.—Vt Chronicle. 


LANCASTERIAN SCHOOLS. 


The first school district in New-Haven, Ct. have voted to erect a 
building for the accommodation of the Lancasterian school. The 
committee propose to have also a Lancasterian school for girls. 

The town of Newport, R. [. is about to establish public schools 
on the monitorial system, and has a large building for that purpose 
nearly completed. 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 


The new School Society of Hartford appears te be proceeding 
with energy. Gentlemen to whom circulars have been sent, desir- 
ing information on the state of the schools, have promptly furnished 
it. County meetings on the subject have been held ; and the editor 
of the Observer assures us, that the citizens of the state generally are 
aware of the necessity of improvement, and are eager of such reme- 
- dies as deliberate examination shall suggest. A writer in that paper, 
noticing our remark that persons have no standard by which to com- 
pare, except the schools with which they have been familiar from 
their childhood, admits its general correctness. But he says, ‘“‘ there 
is one school of a superior or improved kind, viz. Mr. A. B. Alcott’s 
school in Cheshire.”” The writer is satisfied, that this is ‘‘ the best 
common school in the State, perhaps in the United States.”—R. & 7. 


—e —S> 

Errata.—The editor being on a journey, the proof-sheet of the last No. was not read 
by him ; which must apologise for typographical errors. 

P. 168,1. 12, for system read systems. L. 16, for There read These. L. 19, for who read 
which. L. 25, for its read this —P. 171, 1.5, for a jewel read thejewel.—P. 172, 1.7. from 
the bottom, for upon read up.—P. 175, last line except the note, insert the before answers. 

{[C> The first three numbers of the Teacher’s Guide are now out of print. Should the 

atronage of this work continue to increase as it has done, since its commencement, and 
uture patrons desire it, those numbers will be reprinted. This may serve as a reason why 
we cannot at present furnish them to new subscribers. 
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